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squires' estates, they dropped one after the other to the position of day 
laborers for hire. For this class the legislative reforms of Prussia gave 
no relief, and so they remain to-day, farm laborers on the squires' estates, 
an agricultural proletariat. 

How to help this class is now the question. Knapp does not attempt 
to solve this last remnant of the agricultural labor problem ; he con- 
siders his work done in showing the conditions and changes in the past 
— what the agricultural laborer of Prussia is and whence he came. In 
his class-room talks, however, Knapp draws rather a striking parallel 
between this decadence of the Prussian peasant class and that of the 
artisan class of to-day. The one he calls the labor problem of the eigh- 
teenth century, the other that of the nineteenth. Each was at first a 
proprietary class enjoying the fruits of their own labor, and free to come 
and go as they would. Farming on a large scale and the concentration 
of agricultural capital in the hands of the squires drove the peasant free- 
holder to the wall and reduced him to the condition of a serf or day 
laborer ; so in the labor problem which confronts us to-day we find that 
the old free hand worker is being crushed by the weight of industrial 
capital and is becoming a slave to great manufacturing interests. What 
legislation has accomplished for the agricultural laborer, Knapp has 
shown us ; and he only suggests now that the Prussian government might 
well exert itself more effectually in somewhat the same way for the bene- 
fit of its fast-increasing industrial proletariat. 

Such in rough outline is the scope of the work going on in Strasburg 
under Knapp's supervision. It is a work which will perhaps attract but 
little popular attention, but it is one which is deserving of widespread 
scientific consideration, and which should evoke imitation in other 

countries. 

Lindley Miller Keasbey. 



Ueberdie Gutsherrlich-Biiuerlichen Rechtsverhaltnisse inderMark 
Brandenburg vom 16 bis 18 Jahrhundert. Von Dr. Fr. Grossmann. 
Staats- und Socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, herausgegeben von 
G. Schmoller, IX, 4. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1890. — 
138 pp. 

" The history of the emancipation of the peasants is the history of 
the social question of the eighteenth century " in Europe ; and since 
Professor Knapp of Strasburg, with this appeal to the attention of eco- 
nomic students, issued his substantial treatise on The Emancipation of 
the Peasants, and the Origin of the Agricultural Laborers in the Older 
Portions of Prussia (1887), a considerable literature has begun to grow 
up on the subject. The greater part of this literature, however, does 
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but concern itself with the details in particular districts of the emanci- 
pating movement whereof Knapp has sketched the outlines. In the 
main results of Knapp's investigation, which is primarily devoted to 
the century and a half between 1706 and 1857, there seems to be a 
general and just acquiescence. Dr. Grossmann's essay does not attempt 
to call these in question ; it is distinguished from most of the works 
which Knapp's book has called forth in that it is devoted to the earlier 
history of peasant conditions — to the more minute examination of that 
prior development to which Knapp, from the very nature of his task, 
could allot only a few introductory pages. Such an attempt was cer- 
tainly needed ; for, although it is possible to describe the conditions 
of 1 700 and then the subsequent changes without raising the question 
as to how those conditions came into existence, it is obvious that for a 
wider view of the whole history of the peasant class an answer to 
that question is essential. Are we to regard the emancipation as the 
last stage in an upward movement, on the whole continuous within 
historical times, or are we to regard it as the restoration of an inde- 
pendence and freedom which had passed away during the middle ages ? 
The answer to this question Knapp had taken in substance from an 
article of the jurist Korn which appeared in 1873. Korn's view may 
be described as an application to the peculiar conditions of Branden- 
burg, — conquered and colonized by the Germans in comparatively 
late centuries, — of the theory of the originally free peasant, the Altfrei, 
which a school of German scholars has made the corner-stone of con- 
stitutional and economic history. According to this view " peasants " 
and "knights" were originally in Brandenburg nothing more than 
" neighbors." Knapp so far departed from this position as to concede 
that in most cases the colonization was brought about by " knights " or 
nobles, who received grants of land from the prince and brought in 
German settlers to cultivate it. But he maintained that these nobles 
were not Gutsherren, but only Grundherren, a distinction difficult to 
put into English. It may perhaps be expressed by saying that the 
country was not divided into estates (such as would be called in Eng- 
land " manors ") whereof part was cultivated by the lord and part by 
more or less servile tenants ; but into districts in each of which almost 
the whole area was occupied by free peasants in a very loose and slight 
subordination to a superior. The creation of Rittergiiter, or manors, 
was brought about by the degradation of these peasants, a process which 
was still going on in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and reached 
its furthest point after the Thirty Years' War. 

All this historical construction Dr. Grossmann now calls in question. 
He maintains that the Rittergut system was established during and with 
the colonization itself; and he add ces weighty arguments in support 
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of this contention. The most striking, perhaps, is that in an agreement 
between the prince and his barons in 1 283, — at a time when the coloniza- 
tion was but recently completed, — the peasants are spoken of as subditi 
vasalli, and the vasallus, or noble, is described as the dominusbonorum. 
How vital this correction is, and what a new color it gives to all the subse- 
quent history, the author himself hardly realizes. For instance, he so 
far accepts Knapp's version of events as to concede that there was a 
distinct depression of the peasants from the second half of the fifteenth 
century onward. Whether this is shown by the " Gesindezwangdienst " 
is not clear without further explanation than is here given ; Dr. Gross- 
mann, writing for German specialists, omits much that the English 
reader has to guess. But certainly the legislation on the subject would 
seem to be not altogether unlike the English statutes of the period 
dealing with agricultural labor, — statutes which witness to increasing 
independence on the part of the peasant class. All the other alleged 
proofs are clearly inadequate. The demand of the knights in 1484, that 
no one should receive the peasants of another, may never have been 
necessary before because they had never run away. The punishment 
of a peasant who wrongfully sued his lord in the prince's court may 
be, similarly, not a new restriction, but a check upon a new attempt to 
secure greater independence. It is true that the lord was given the 
right on certain conditions to buy out a tenant; and this permission 
was often abused. But Dr. Grossmann points out that the lords had 
enjoyed this right long before the fifteenth century. 

As a matter of fact, the number of peasant holdings remained un- 
changed down to at least 1527 ; and the favorable conditions of peasant 
life as compared with surrounding countries caused a considerable migra- 
tion into the Mark. Facts which, when we begin with a roseate view 
of the peasants' original condition, point to a tightening of the lord's 
hold upon them, may very fairly, when we recognize that the manorial 
system was of long standing, be regarded as indicating a tendency to 
decay. 

Dr. Grossmann more than makes up, however, for his overready 
acceptance of customary views on this point, by his disproof of another 
very generally accepted position, viz. that the introduction of Roman 
law at this period was detrimental to peasant rights. He shows that if 
any danger did arise from the Roman law in Brandenburg, it was only 
from the tendency of the lawyers influenced by it to generalize too 
freely. He points out that the great jurists of the sixteenth and the 
early part of the following century expressly recognized the proprie- 
tary rights of the tenants ; as, for instance, in the dictum of Scheplitz 
in 1634 : Dominium horum praediorum est penes rusticos, et nobiles 
habent tantum dominium percipiendi ; and that, so far as the supreme 
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tribunal of the Mark was concerned, the action of the judiciary tended 
to put obstacles in the way of the removal of the peasants from their 
holdings. 

The author gives a careful account of the various classes as they were 
to be found in the seventeenth century, — an account in which we can 
discern many curiously minute resemblances to the varieties of copy- 
hold tenure in England ; and he endeavors to show that the Lassiten, 
who make their first appearance about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, were the descendants of peasants settled on lands left vacant 
during the Thirty Years' War. All this is very well worth reading, even 
by students of economic history outside of Germany, and it displays 
much acuteness and original research. But it is to the earlier portion 
of the book that I have thought it well to draw especial attention as of 
more far-reaching importance. It is interesting to observe that German 
scholars are now beginning to limit the range of the " original freeman," 
who once so completely monopolized the historical field. Even when 
they leave him his freedom, they are inclined to deprive him of the 
greater part of that social independence which freedom was once 
thought to imply. 

W. J. Ashley. 

Manuel de Statistique Pratique. Par Victor Turquand, Chef 
du Bureau de la Statistique G6n6rale de France. Paris, Berger-Lev- 
rault et Cie., 1891. — 8vo, viii, 564 pp. 

The government of France publishes a great variety of statistics on 
a great variety of subjects. The persons immediately charged with the 
duty of collecting or compiling the original returns are generally the 
petty administrative officers of the commune or the municipality, such 
as the secretary of the mayor, the assistant at the prefecture or sub- 
prefecture, the clerks in the hospitals, the custom-house officers, etc. 
Even the quinquennial census is decentralized in this way. The returns 
are then sent to Paris and edited either by the general bureau of 
statistics attached to the ministry of commerce or by the particular 
department concerned, e.g. the agricultural statistics by the ministry of 
agriculture. The primary object of this book was to serve as a manual 
of instruction to the numerous local officers who collect the returns, 
so that the schedules might be filled out intelligently and with some 
degree of uniformity. The object is certainly praiseworthy, for intelli- 
gence in the enumerator or compiler is the foundation of all trustworthy 
statistics. The superior council of statistics in France is disposed to 
go still further in this direction and has recently (as we learn from 
M. Turquand's preface) emitted the following demands or desiderata : 



